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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 

THE TRIAL BY FIRE 
{From the Boston Evening Transcript) 

" We are still in the honeymoon stage of our war," remarked an 
American the other day, anent the attitude of the people and press of the 
United States ever since the Government declared war against Germany, 
nearly seven months ago. The significance of the observation was not 
weakened by its source, for the observer was a citizen whose leadership 
has added a distinguished, perhaps a lasting, contribution to the states- 
manship of the world. The desire of. the people and their press to let 
bygones be bygones and to overlook every blunder once the willingness 
to correct it became apparent, was bom of a wholehearted determination 
to unite the nation as completely and as quickly as possible and mass its 
might behind the Government, to the end that the war may be won, not 
next month, nor next year, nor the year after, but as soon as possible. 

But the honeymoon is coming to an end. The supersensitiveness t» 
criticism will soon slough off. When the war began Colonel George 
Harvey set up a standard for course and comment to which the press 
and public of the nation rallied at the time and to which they have for 
the most part adhered: "Fair play for the Government; whole truth 
for the people." In the last number of the North American Review, 
Colonel Harvey has strengthened that rule of conduct by the addition 
of five words — " and nothing but the truth." It was well enough while 
the war was still in " the honeymoon stage " to accept the substitution 
of pleasant generalities for unpleasant specifications in respect of the 
conduct of the war, but the day is at hand when in return for fair play 
for the Government there must be " whole truth for the people and nothing 
but the truth." That is one lesson of the second Liberty Loan campaign. 
It has helped to bring home to the people the nationality of the war. 
They are beginning to see now that they are preparing to fight as their 
fathers fought in the sixties, not in pursuit of some dim, distant phantom, 
but in defence of a principle as clear to their eyes as it is near to their 
hearts. They have entered upon this war to defend the security of their 
own freedom, and they are coming more and more to realize that whether 
" we shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth " will 
depend upon whether we win or lose this war. 

Thinldng on these things they cannot but recall and they will be more 
than ever careful in the future to keep before them this warning of 
Abraham Lincoln upon another occasion. " No personal significance or 
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insignificance can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down in honor or dishonor to the latest 
generation." 

A TRUMPET CALL 
{From the Rochester Post-Express') 

Colonel George Harvey's patriotic article, entitled " E-y-e-s Front ! " 
in the October number of the Nokth American Review, is like a trumpet 
call, summoning the embattled strength of our people to smite and conquer 
the foes of democracy. 

He uses strong language, but not by any means too strong. He says: 
" ' The Divine Right of Kings ' is played out." That is the meaning, as 
he interprets it, of President Wilson's reply to the Pope. As Colonel 
Harvey forcibly puts it, " the United States of America serves notice upon 
the world that it will have no more dealings with the Divine Right of 
Kings, or with a government based upon that blasphemous and inhuman 
principle; and all the Allied Powers, republic, kingdom and empire alike, 
respond, ' We, too ! ' " 

The German " reptile press " has lyingly pretended. Colonel Harvey 
goes on to say, that the President is trying to meddle in the domestic 
affairs of Germany and to " dictate its form of government." Of course, 
Germany has a right to say who shall rule over her. But America has 
an equal right to say whether she will recognize the government chosen 
by Germany. We cannot trust a government that started the war on " the 
pretext of a lie " and that has treated a solemn treaty as a " scrap of 
paper." The Cologne Gazette maintains that the entire German people 
will stand by the Kaiser. If this be so, the German people must, in 
Colonel Harvey's vigorous words, " recognize and accept the conse- 
quences, and these consequences must inevitably be that we shall have 
to treat them as we are now treating their government." 

Another thing said by Colonel Harvey is that " treason must be made 
odious." The phrase was used by Andrew Johnson, " one of the least 
remembered of our presidents." It is well to recall it now. Treason 
against the United States consists in levying war against it or giving aid 
and comfort to its enemies. The traitors in our midst must beware of 
the penalty they incur by assisting the enemies of the United States. 
Finally Colonel Harvey insists on the thorough Americanization of 
America and quotes the words of Washington addressed to his countrymen : 
" The name of American which belongs to you in your national capacity 
must always exalt the just pride of patriotism more than any appellation 
derived from local discrimination." 

In this great struggle against autocracy the alien who settles in the 
United States must be " in heart and soul American." 

TO AMERICAN MOTHERS 
{From the Sioux Falls Press) 

We call attention to an important article from the North American 
Review which we print this morning on this page in the columns given 
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to comments from other newspai>ers and magazines. The facts and 
figures presented by the writer of the article should go far to relieve 
the current apprehension as to the perils of modern -warfare. Perilous 
though war by its nature must always be, it is a fact demonstrable by 
records that the death and other casualty rate is less in this war than in 
any great wars which have preceded it. This gratifying truth is well 
presented by the article to which we refer. 

We would not for a moment seek to minimize the sacrifices made by 
the men who go to war, and by the parents who give their sons to the 
nation's need. It is necessary to appreciate the serious side of it. But 
it is not necessary, and it is wrong, to exaggerate the danger. The cheer- 
ing phases of the subject should by all means be emphasized when the 
facts justify. 

One of the elements that have contributed to a prevalent opinion that 
the chances are all against the enlisted man surviving the conflict is the 
flood of narratives of personal experiences or personal observations in 
isolated instances of great slaughter. The more ghastly the word-picture 
the more vividly it becomes fixed on the reader's mind. We do not stop to 
think that these are the exception, and far from being the rule. And 
when we learn of hundreds or thousands being killed or wounded in a 
campaign we do not always consider that millions were engaged. But 
probably the factor that has gone farthest to excite extreme fear is the 
insidious propaganda of the pacifists and the agents of pro-Germanism. 
Constantly they strive to picture men sent to Europe as being poured 
into a veritable hopper of death. 

Mother's heart is wrenched severely when her boy leaves home to g* 
to war. Bealizing that she may never see him again she is, at the moment 
of parting, almost certain she has lost him forever. It is a way of 
mothers the world over, and it will always be the same. But let us make 
sure she is not needlessly tortured all the time he is absent. Let us show 
her, by straightforward calculations based on honest figures, that he will 
probably come back. 

We urge mothers to read the article from the North American 
Review, and to clip it out to show to other mothers. The facts and figures 
presented were regarded by Senator Sterling as of sufficient importance to 
justify him in having the clerk of the United States Senate read it to that 
body while the soldiers' and sailors' insurance bill was under consideration, 
as a basis for calculating the insurer's risk. 

BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK 

(From the Tacoma News) 

Gloom pervades a picture drawn by Colonel George Harvey in the 
current North American Review of our next steps into the world war. 
Danger lurks, he believes, in the pinch of paying the war taxes needed 
to provide the huge war budget so patriotically voted; there is a menace 
in food control and price fixing, even when in the hands of an idealized 
Hoover, he thinks; conscription, a masterly stroke, cleverly put over by 
the President at the peak of war enthusiasm, is doomed to a reaction, and 
the Colonel has us doddering within months talking to ourselves, trying 
to figure out why we went to war, anyway. 
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Possibly it will hurt to pay the -war taxes, discriminations will occur 
in food control and price fixing, often neither consumer nor producer will 
be satisfied, both will feel, aggrieved ; the selective draft measure may not 
continue to have smooth sailing, but with our new troubles there will 
come additional fortitude and when we do awaken to " our peril and the 
need that confronts " us, we wiU meet them with determination and 
decision. One thing can help us immeasurably in this. That is to get 
at the facts as to the progress of the war. 

Already there has been too much of this thing of men in positions of 
authority setting themselves up as master minds, assuming a competency 
to decide what the people should know and what they should not know, 
themselves changing their own minds about it two or three times a week, 
»r, as Colonel Harvey says: " Upon a Monday decide that, as a matter 
of policy, the country should be reassured, forthwith it is done; upon a 
Friday conclude that it is the part of wisdom to alarm the people; the 
task is easy; revised reports, previously misapprehended, presage unex- 
pected danger, perhaps disaster. In each instance the facts revealed 
confirm all that the facts concealed refuted." 

It is " a bad, a viciously bad system of political battledore and shuttle- 
cock certain only to fetch dismay to one's own and to bear cheer to one's 
enemy!" continues Colonel Harvey. "It has worked ill in England; it 
must not be attempted in America. The whole truth for the whole 
people ! " 

WHAT, INDEED? 
{From the Hartford Couremt) 

Among the matters editorially discussed in the North American 
Review in Colonel Harvey's lively manner is " The Case of La FoUette." 
After carefully weighing La FoUette's specific oflfense, he has the courage 
to say that " there is no ground for a charge of treason," and utters a 
warning against " building precedents likely to crumble fundamentals and 
to plague posterity." The only question is: Ought the Senate to purge 
itself by expelling La Follette? The only precedents that bear upon 
this case " do not warrant the drastic action proposed." The conclusion to 
which Colonel Harvey comes is that for the present La Follette should be 
endured as any other pest. To enable him to pose as " a martyr " would 
be bad policy. 

After indicating the fundamentally objectionable features of the war 
revenue act. Colonel Harvey raises the question, " Must we go to jail? " 
and discusses the espionage act with a refreshing frankness, saying, " It 
is only a question of time when this ' He view ' will be stopped and we shall 
be sent as far along the road to jail as the courts will permit." Heaven 
forbid ! And yet why not ? It is all very well for Colonel Harvey to make 
merry with Mr. Roosevelt and with " Senator Brandegee's nutmeg fac- 
tory," but when he rips and rends the sacred revenue act, criticizes 
Congress, and even dares to speak disrespectfully of Mr. Claude Kitchin, 
who hails " from that great industrial and commercial center, Scotland 
Neck, North Carolina," especially when he ventures to question Mr. 
Burleson's right or fitness to superintend the public press of the country, 
and declares the espionage act to be a " wicked, vicious, tyrannous thing 
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that ought never to have been enacted," ought he not go to jail? We 
tremble for him. We forsee him imprisoned, and are only consoled by 
the hope that, like Bunyan in Bedford jail, he may be inspired to write 
another immortal allegory, " The Political Pilgrim's Progress ! " 

Alas ! what shall we do when the North American is suppressed and 
Colonel Harvey is in jail? 

APATHY DISAPPEARING 

(From the Beaumont Enterprise) 

Colonel George Harvey, in the current issue of the North American 
Review, asserts that America is too apathetic about the war. He thinks 
the predominant spirit is of loyalty to the government rather than to the 
cause. " Our country, right or wrong," seems, to the mind of this able 
editor, the compelling force animating the nation, rather than a sober and 
solid appreciation of what we are fighting for. 

Perhaps Colonel Harvey is right. But the situation which he describes 
can not exist much longer. We may be apathetic now, so far as exterior 
appearances go, but that apathy will give way to energetic thought and 
feeling as soon as our troops get into action, or as soon as our ships engage 
in a naval battle. At heart the American people are for the war. Really 
they appreciate the dangers we are facing. They are silently, but none 
the less determinedly, making preparations to go the route, to stay until 
the game is over. 

Apathy is dangerous, as the editor of the Review says, but apathy 
of the kind that now exists loses its dangerous possibilities when we 
consider that it is but temporary. We fail in proper realization of the 
magnitude of the task before us merely because we have not yet gotten 
it in true perspective. The first casualty lists will give us that perspective, 
and we shall then see the nation wake up with a degree of energy quite 
different from the present indifferent condition. The American mind will 
then perceive actualities, and with that perception will come the resolve 
for action, and action that will mean the speedy end of the war. 

Apathetic we are, perhaps, but give us a bit of time. What time will 
bring in lieu of apathy is the thing the Kaiser must fear most. 

THEY WILL NOT BUDGE 

{From the Albany Knickerbocker Press) 

Colonel Harvey in his latest article on the war quotes James Russell 
Lowell as saying that " the ten commandments will not budge." And the 
Colonel adds that Germany has violated " openly, brazenly, defiantly and 
shamelessly " every one of the lot. He says further that Germany must 
pay in full. 

The ten commandments are, after all, the backbone of society. It 
would do the present generation much good to be more familiar with them. 
Human experience does not present an instance in which they have been 
broken without punishment. The new dispensation of the New Testament 
was able to add to them a commandment or two which have softened human 
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manners, but it was not able to relieve a jot of the weight which the old 
commandments carried. 

Let those who shudder at the punishment justly due the HohenzoUerns 
and their dupes read over again the ten commandments. Does anyone 
suppose they were uttered idly or without purpose .'' It makes no difference 
what they think — " the ten commandments will not budge." 

PUNGENT READING 
{From the Bookseller) 

To read the North American Review is to be cognizant of the 
present-day political and biographical affairs written with a keen appre- 
ciation of essentials, and a broadness of vision that recommend the famous 
veteran among the standard, magazine to the discriminating and cultured 
reader. One turns to the editorial article for confirmation or opposition 
to one's opinion; and whether one agrees or not there is a brilliancy of 
touch and comprehensiveness that makes it always pungent reading. Its 
book department, always worth attention, contains in the present issue 
a review of special note. It is on Wells's God the Invisible King, which 
occupies eight pages, which attests to the importance of the book. 
Although its caption is " The Book of the Month," we venture to predict 
that its literary life will exceed thirty days. It is a review of unusual 
literary distinction, and the reviewer, Lawrence Gilman, has felt the power 
of Wells's savage sincerity. The exceptions that Mr. Gilman has taken to 
its weaknesses will do much toward bringing the book to the attention of 
other keen thinkers. In spite of the ridicule he has enjoyed indulging 
in, no man of the critic's analytical discernment would give so much space 
to a book of casual interest. 



